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In giving this interview there might be 


JEFF McKIBBIN ORAL HISTORY 

a slight discrepancy in some dates as it 


has been 60 years since I arrived in Thermopolis, Wyoming. 

I was born in Lexington, Nebraska June 19, 1903 to Mr. 6 Mrs. Theodore McKibbin 

and was the 5th of 5 boys in the family. My Mother's parents migrated to New York 
from Germany and then to Freeport, Illinois, on to Lexington, Nebraska by wagon train, 


homesteading on the Platte River. 

My Father's family migrated to New York and then on to Philadelphia. Later they 
went to Lexington, Nebraska where my grandfather farmed and later went into the real 
estate business. He was a "Remittance" man. 

My father died in 1905 from typhoid fever, leaving my mother with 5 boys, the 
oldest was 7 years and the youngest was 6 months. She had a little money from the farm 
and insurance, which she deposited in a friend's bank and it went bankrupt leaving her 
with quite a hardship. There were relatives and neighbors who wanted to adopt one or 
all, which she wouldn't do. She dedicated her life to her family and did a wonderful 
job. They have all made a great success in life. 

Before my mother married she studied millinery and dress making. In those days 
there was no help from the government, no subsidies, no hand-outs. You were on your 
own. 

She sewed, cooked and even took in washing. Her brother-in-law talked her into 
taking over a hotel in McCool, Nebraska. It was a good move as she kept all of us 
boys busy. We dusted, set the tables, ran errands and even waited on tables. My 
mother was a wonderful cook. There were no prepared food in those days. Everything 
was started from scratch and all homecooked. You will never believe it but the meals 
were only 25<t and that included coffee and homemade pie or cake. x 
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She built up a terrific business and on Sundays they had to stand in line. This 
was in the horse and buggy days with hitching posts in front of all business houses. 

Finally one car came to town belonging to the doctor. It was a "White Steamer." 

My brother was mascot on the town baseball team and they took him to York, Nebraska 
to a ball game and my mother found out that he went in the White Steamer and they had 
gone 25 miles an hour. She protested strongly and let them know that they were never 
to take him in the car again. 

At that time I was helping my older brother fold and deliver the weekly newspaper. 
The newspaper was the only method of getting the news at that time. That was before 
radio and TV. All of the current news came by telegraph. There was a bulletin board 
in the office of the hotel and when any news came by wire, the telegraph operator would 
call the hotel and then we would post it on the bulletin board. I remember when the 
operator called early the next morning after the sinking of the "Titanic." It sure 
caused a lot of excitment for a long time. 

•Salesmen would come to town by train bringing large trunks of merchandise to dis¬ 
play in the sample room for the merchants to inspect and to buy. They came from all 
around and sometimes the salesmen would be there a week at a time. 

The hotel finally became too much for my mother so she sold it and we moved to 
Exeter, Nebraska. We had just settled when my mother's nephew wrote saying his mother 
had just passed away. His father had passed away earlier. He was single and left 
alone on the farm and wanted her to come, bring us boys, and keep house for him. 

It was quite an experience for us and we had a great time. We kept busy with 
the farm chores, feeding the calves, playing with the colts and riding the horses. 

He lived just out of Mason City, Iowa. We were there for several years when the nephew 
found a nice young lady and married her. 

We hated to leave but we were getting tired of walking A miles to school and back. 
I can still remember the frozen lunches. We had to put our lunches in the cloak room 
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and by noon in the wintertime they were pretty well frozen. We would warm them up by 
the stove and eat them anyway. 

We returned to Exeter, Nebraska, where we were all acquainted and all went right 
to work. My mother was kept busy in the millinery and dressmaking business. I worked 
as "soda jerk" in the drug store, a grocery store and then I went back to the newspaper. 

I did everything from setting type by hand to learning how to run the linotype. I even 
wrote and sold advertising. 

When I was a junior in high school I was publisher and editor of the local paper 
for 2 months during the summer when Mr. Glassburn, a retired college professor and 
owner, took his family on a vacation to Yellowstone Park. It was a real experience and 
I enjoyed every bit of it. 

The following summer I went to Lincoln, Nebraska and took the examination to be¬ 
come a Union linotype operator from the state typographical union. I passed it, becoming 
the youngest union linotype operator to get a card. After graduating from high school 
I went to Lincoln and got a job on the paper at University Place and to major in journal¬ 
ism at Wesleyan University. Thei> I became linotype operator on the Lincoln State Journal, 

a daily paper. 

Later on I wanted more experience in the newspaper business so I went to a weekly 
at Loup City, Nebraska, where I met my future wife, Rubye Larsen. 

Later on I went to Broken Bow, Nebraska where I worked on the Custer County Chief, 
which was owned by Senator Emmerson R. Purcell. I was then looking around for a small 
newspaper to purchase. Rubye’s brother, living in Thermopolis, Wyoming, on his way 
home from market stopped to see me. He was manager and part owner of the Golden Rule 
Store in Thermopolis. He wanted me to train for manager of one of the new stores the 
Golden Rule was starting. But I wasn’t interested in that as I wanted my own newspaper. 

Later on he wrote me telling me there was a newspaper in Thermopolis. It was for 
sale and he would help me buy it. So I left for Thermopolis and when I got there, the 
owner had decided not to sell. I liked Thermopolis and decided to stick around awhile 
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and went to work in the Golden Rule. 

Mr. Lindsay, the president and general manager, came to see me about a job as 
assistant manager with the idea of becoming manager of a store. They were opening 
new stores and were training managers. They guaranteed me a new store in 2 years 
and one-quarter interest in the store to be paid out of the yearly earnings. They 
had over 100 stores and were still growing. I was sent to Craig, Colorado as assistant 
manager. 

On September 15, 1927 Rubye Larsen and I were married. I was then transferred to 
Steamboat Springs, a beautiful little town at the foot of the mountains on the lampa 
River. I could see the ski runs and ski jump from the back store window. It was the 
original ski jump in Colorado, the home of the famous Werner family, Olympic gold medal 
winners. 

The company was getting ready to open a new store in Oak Creek, Colorado, a mining 
town and the home of "Moffat Coal", where I was transferred. Later the manager left 
and I became manager. 

Then J.C. Penney Co. took over all of the Lindsay Golden Rule stores and I became 
manager for J.C. Penney in Oak Creek. V.& R. Co. had just acquired 28 stores from the 
Northern Jobbing Co. in Michigan and Illinois. They made me an offer to put on sales 
to disperse all old merchandise, then re-model and open with all new stock. 

After converting the last stdre, which was Kewanee, Illinois, I stayed and took 
over as manager. Kewanee was a city of 50,000 just west of Chicago on the Burlington 
railroad. Our first daughter, Bonnie Jean (Mrs. Jack Donnell), was born there Sept. 16, 
1929. I was in the hospital at the same time with an appendectomy operation. 

Then in October the big crash of 1929 hit. It just paralyzed all business. 

Kewanee was an industrial city and many factories were forced to close down putting 
hundreds out of work. There were 8 good banks and 6 went bankrupt in a month. People 
got excited and started drawing all their money out and the banks just couldn t liquidfy 
their assets quick enough. Soon there were soup kitchens and bread lines. In 1930 I 
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just couldn't take it any longer so I disposed of what I had and moved to Harlowton, 
Montana, and took over a store in the Chas. Olbrich chain. It lost $5000 the year 
before and was in a big drouth area. I finally got it back in the black. Then in 1932 
a man by the name of Kappinos, who had a department store in Worland, had a big fire 
destroying the entire building. Forrest Larsen of Thermopolis came to Worland immedia¬ 
tely and through Mr. E. Y.Booker (agent for D.T. Pulliam Co.) negotiated a lease on the 
new building; to rebuild at the same location. This was where Hart's store was located. 
Then Forrest Larsen, Earl Varney and Jeff McKibbin opened a new Golden Rule store in 
1933. I drove back and forth from Thermopolis for some time before I could find a house 
to rent in Worland. Finally I persuaded Mr. Coulter of the Worland Lumber Co. to rent me 
the Prill house which is back of the Movie Center. He didn't want to rent the house, 
he wanted to sell it. Those days were tough days for all business, and our store made 4 
department stores in a town of 1200 people. Worland had a great community spirit. They 
all worked enthusiastically together. They knew very well that Worland had to grow be 
fore they could grow. 

Every citizen was a booster and good will ambassador for Worland. If anyone had the 
chance to boost the town, no matter where they were, and passed it up they were certainly 
reprimanded. Of course you had to pay your expenses as there was just no money available 
from the Alfalfa Club or the City. 

In about 1948 my wife and I were in Chicago on a buying trip for my stores when 
I had a long distance call from Alex Chapman, President of the Alfalfa Club. That was 
a Friday night. He told me I was delegated to attend an airport meeting in Kansas City 
on Monday morning at 10:00 a.m. sponsored by the Army and Navy Air Force, the U.S. Corps 
of engineers and the C.A.A. in regard to the building of new airports and I just had to 
be there or Worland would have no representation. It was a must to get a new airport in 


Worland. 
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At that time the airlines, railroads and hotels were loaded and it was almost 
impossible to get reservations less than two to three weeks. I told Chapman that I 
would sure try to be there but it looked almost impossible. We were staying at the Palmex 
House, so I went immediately to the travel service of the hotel and told them that this 
was an emergency and I just had to be there on time. 

They went to work on it immediately and the next morning they called me telling me 
they had reservations for everything but hotel in Kansas City. It was a round about way 
to get there. We went on the Burlington to Omaha and then the Wabash to Kansas City and 
finally arriving Sunday afternoon. We went to the Muelbach Hotal as I had stayed there 
many times. I had to stand in line and then persuade the room clerk that this was an 
emergency. After an hour I got a room but just for one night. So I had to get reserva¬ 
tions back to Chicago as I wasn’t finished with my buying. Monday morning I was up 
early and over to the City Center by 9:00 a.m. I found the secretary and told her I 
just had to meet with the officials after the meeting, which I fortunately did. They 
were establishing airports in strategic locations all over the United States. Our loca¬ 
tion being 165 miles from Casper and 165 miles from Billings and a flat valley with very 
little wind was in our favor. They told me the government had just designated government 
land for airports and recreation. 

They said to find a location 2 to 4 miles out of town large enough to expand the 
airport, golf course and other recreation. They said to go back to Worland, report it 
to the Chamber of Commerce and have them form a committee. Then when the committee had 
agreed on a favorable location then contact their group. 

I then went back to Chicago, New York and St. Louis to finish my buying trip. This 
delayed my trip costing me time and money. This was my donation to the community. 

When I arrived back in Worland, they called a special meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce and I gave my report. They immediately chose a committee. I was chairman 
with George Donnell, County surveyor; Noel Morgan, Attorney; and Ted O'Melia, editor 
of the Northern Wyoming Daily News. 
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We covered many miles looking for the right location, and finally settled on the 
present airport location. The land to the north was owned by Mrs. John Snyder. 

Ray bower and I were appointed to negotiate the purchase and we finally got her 
approval to sell to the City. 

After this was all completed the chamber of commerce turned our final report 
over to the City. Then they included the county. This was the beginning of the 
Worland Airport. 

Then on another occasion when individudals were asked to donate their ser¬ 
vices toward meeting with the State Highway Commission and asking for the opening 
and maintaining of Highway #16 from Ten Sleep to Buffalo all winter. It had been 
closed after the first big snow storm until spring. This was a greathhelp.' for 
Worland, Ten Sleep and Sheridan, making it the only all year road over the Big 
Horns between Casper and Billings. 

I was appointed on a committee with Ray Bower Sr., George Muirhead, Charles 
-HarkinsSr. and George Donnell. We met in front of the Stockgrowers Bank at 7:00 
A.M. George Muirhead was late so I agreed to ride with George to Cheyenne. We 
met with the Highway Commission and they approved keeping Highway #16 open start¬ 
ing the following year, which they did. George Muirhead knew that all businesses 
in Worland were struggling, including mine. He bought my dinner that evening 
and when I went to pay my hotel bill, I was told that George Muirhead had paid 

it. 

Then I caught the Union Pacific "Challenger" to Chicago for my market trip. 
The giving of time and money by these business men was just one reason why Worland 
grew from a small town to the wonderful little city it is today. My store grew 
with Worland. I enlarged my store 50% and remodeled with all new fixtures and 
we just kept growing. In 1944 I purchased a store in Billings. Then in 1949 I 
sold the Billings store and in 1952 I sold the Worland store to V. & R. Co of 
Billings. Later they sold to Anthony’s who later moved to their present loca¬ 
tion. I then retired spending 5 years hunting, fishing, golfing, loafing 
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bothering all of the main street merchants. I retired from the easy life and 
in 1957 I joined Investor's Diversified Services in Minneapolis selling finan¬ 
cial investments. Then in 1982 I decided to retire again. John V. Shaw took 
over my territory and clients. I thoroughly enjoyed my association with this 
wonderful company and knowing that all of my clients would be professionally 
served by Mr. Shaw. 

Then in 1972, 20 years after my first retirement, U.S. Senator Clifford 
Hanson appointed me to the S.B.A. Board. I had been with SCORE for some time 
and fully enjoyed counseling throughout the State. After attending the National 
S.B.A. Convention in San Diego, I decided it was taking too much of my time so 
I retired again. After working at 3 professions I thought it was time to retire 
for good. 

I cannot help but think about the wonderful dedicated business men whom 
I was associated with in those early days. How their enthusiasm and extra effort 
made it possible for all of us to enjoy this great little city that has everything. 

I am sure that the people arriving here later really do appreciate it. 

You are asking me to describe some of the early businessmen and their 
businesses. As a whole they were all optimists and business gamblers. They 
had to be to stay in business. They acknowledged the fact that hard times and 
business was depressing. They had no alternative but to stay and work it out the 
best way they knew how and always looking at the sunny side. They would get to¬ 
gether for meetings, parties and dancing, let their hair down and have a big time. 

If you didn't have a sense of humor you were in trouble. Somebody was 
always "jobbing" somebody else. All you could do was to take your turn. I remember 
when the Power company office was next to our store when "Pie" Moore was manager. 

One Saturday afternoon on the vacant lot back of the store where the First Wyoming 
Bank is located, somebody saw the back door of the Power Co. was open. So they 
went in, picked up Moore's desk, took it to the auction and sold it. Then the 
buyer sold it back to Moore. 
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Dan McDonald was one of the early oil men coming in the basin. One field he 
was promoting was "Hidden Dome" east of Worland. Over the years here he was up 
and down. He was finally broke and trying to get out of town to hustle more 
money. I gave him $20 and didn't see him for a year. Then one evening I was 
walking home and as I passed the Chevrolet filling station, a big, green Cadallac 
pulled in for gas and out stepped Dan...He pulled out a big fat roll of $50 and 
$100 bills, peeled off one and handed it to me. Then he introduced me to his new 
wife. He never gave up. Here he was broke, then came back with a new blonde wife, 
a new Cadillac and a big roll of money. 

Louie Rorris had a nice restaurant where Kelley Shoe Store is located. He 
was a big jolly man who had come over from Greece years ago. He was the target 
of many pranks. After prohibition he got a beer license and sold beer. Ira 
Curtis of the Chevrolet garage called up some of his friends one afternoon and 
invited some of his friends to have a beer at Louie's after closing hours. 

They all came and were having a major time. Then Ira went around to the empty 
glasses and put some pepper in them and then called Louie and told him he was 
serving beer in dirty glasses. Louie being the gentleman he was looked a little 
perplexed but served another round in clean glasses on the house. Lcuie would 
accept anybody's check and no questions asked. One day he took his checks to 
the bank for deposit and the cashier handed one back. Louie couldn't figure it 
out and finally he looked at the signature and it was "I. P. Freely". Finally 
Ed Mileski confessed to Louie and picked it up. 

The Lion's Club would have big parties for members and their wives and they 
were all very exciting. They had a big dinner and dance party at the Cheerio, 
a real nice lounge ran by the Coutis family. It was after they came out with the 
tape recorders. Just at the entrance to the lounge there was a little clothes room 
for coats and hats. We hid the recorder and the mike and then we had another 
dummy mike with just a short wire on it showing it was not connected to a recorder. 
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Then as the guests went into the lounge they were interviewed and asked to 
make a few remarks and maybe they had a good story to broadcast. They talked 
real freely and some of the men had some juicy stories. Then after dinner 
and just before the orchestra played we played back the tape to many greatly 
surprised embarrassed people. When the wives began to protest to their husbands 
we started the music real quick. 

Chris Christensen had the Red Horse filling station on the corner where 
theBen Franklin store is today. During the "Daze of Forty Nine" he let his 
whiskers grow and wore a big black hat. Some time after that he put on his black 
hat and started down main street soliciting money for the black-topping of the 
South Flat Road. He wouldn't take less than $100. I had to go to the bank and 
borrow more money but it was a real good investment. In one day he got enough 
for the City's share and the road was completed. 

Chris at one time was on the Board of Directors of Standard Oil Co. He 
had 3 boys and he said he was going to give them the best education he could 
buy and then he was going to put them in business in Worland as a post-graduate 
course. If they could make it they could make it any place in the United States. 

There were many terrific business men in Worland in that time period. Like 
"Lucky Dorman" who owned and operated the Dorman Hotel, the beginning of the 
Washakie Hotel. Lucky was a gentleman gambler. It was said that he won the hotel 
in a poker game. I know he was a great diplomat as he had 2 wives and they all 
lived under the same roof and were very happy. 

Carl Merz and wife ran a home bakery and very successful. Carl helped more 
people with time and money than a Jewish Godfather. Harold Van Buskirk was a 
ball of fire" - always had something on the burner. He had a little meat market 
and slaughter house. With his little old truck he covered the entire Basin selling 
meat. He outgrew this and added groceries with his son Leonard and John Maxwell. 
Then he and son with Fred Chagnon started the Triangle Packing company. John 
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Maxwell took over the grocery store which developed into "Jon's I.G.A." today. 

About this time aQuatamal business man with his own plane and his own 
right hand man came to Worland. He became a good friend of George Muirhead. 

Every morning he would dress up in his best clothes, go to the bank and exchange 
all of his currency for bright new bills. He never wanted any old ones. The rest 
of us would take any kind that looked green, even counterfeit,at that time. He 
would get a big cigar and a new handkerchief for his upper coat pocket, and he 
would be ready for business. He and George Muirhead started the Meadow Lark 
Lodge. The last I heard of him he left town and George took over Meadow Lark. 

We had 2 good banks, The Farmer's State Bank, which was run by a couple of 
conservative ex-Missouri school teachers, Ray and Earl Bower, and the Stockgrower's 
State Bank run by George Muirhead, a conservative Scotchman. He ran his bank with 
the purpose of weathering any storm and it did. 

W.A. Denton had a flourishing grocery store and his wife operated a department 
store. The Buick Garage on the corner of 8th and Big Horn was the last business 
building on the south side of Big Horn Avenue. 

On the north side of Big Horn the last building was the present Ben Franklin 
Building. Then in 1935 Ed Green of the Green Construction Company of Hastings, 
Nebraska, came to town and built the U.S. Post Office which is now the City Admin¬ 
istration building. In 1935 he built the court house on the corner of 10th and 
Big Horn. He liked Worland and decided to make Worland his headquarters and built 
a nice home here. He wanted to start an Elk's Club here so had the plans drawn up 
and a list of prospective charter members. I was even included. He passed away 
with a heart attack before he could complete this important plan of his. 

Ed Green was a big booster for Worland. He had lived in many places but 
liked Worland the best to make his home. He had gone to college and played foot¬ 


ball with Knute Rockne of Notre Dame. 
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I often think how times have changed. We never had to lock our doors. 

I never locked our house doors or the cabin doors. A business deal was sealed 
with a handshake. 

A good example of open doors was one evening in the fall I closed the store 
at 6:30 p.m. and had just arrived home when the phone rang. I answered it. The 
caller called me by name and introduced himself. He was an employee of the 
Wyoming Gas Company of Greybull. He said he was in my store, the door was wide 
open and he just walked in. He wanted to know who was going to wait on him. There 
wasn’t a clerk in the store. I went down immediately and found out we forgot to 
lock the front door. I don't believe that would happen today. I could have lost 
a lot of inventory. 

Martin Martinson, carpenter and contractor, thinking this was a real nice 
place to live, moved to town and built himself a real nice log cabin house with 
a full basement. When he finished that he decided to build himself a boat. 

This wasn't a small boat. He cleaned out his basement and went to work. He 
finally finished it and painted it with several coats of waterproof paint. It 
was beautiful. Everything was perfect until he started to launch it. 

All of a sudden he found that he had been walled in. It was a revolting 
development but it didn't stop Martinson. He just took out part of a wall and a 
porch, took it to Meadow Lark Lake and launched it• 

Looking back, I remember many business men who gave so much for the growth of 
Worland. Joe Hampton of the Washakie Trading Company, Bill Aldrich of Aldrich 
Lumber Company, Carl Davis of the Davis Lumber Company, the Mileski family, Fred 
Veile, Ray Hake Sr., the Paris family, D.C. Street, Kelly McCloud, the Howell 
family, Ray and Jim Russell, Dr. Farlien, Dr. Anderson and many, many others. 
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I feel that I am a very fortunate person, having lived in the greatest 
times in history. From the horse and buggy days to putting a man on the moon, 
and living in the early days when family life, honesty and morality meant so 
much. 

****** 

Final copy typed by Darlene Youtz ~ January', 1988 



